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III. — The Reputed Influence of the Dies Natalis in determin- 
ing the Inscription of Restored Temples. 

By Prof. DUANE REED STUART, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

In an article which appears in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, vol. IX (1905), pp. 427—449, I have endeavored 
to reconstruct the policies adopted by Augustus and Hadrian 
in inscribing the public buildings which were restored under 
their auspices. Reference is there made to Marquardt's as- 
sertion 1 that in the restoration of a temple the emperors 
sought to avoid the necessity of adding to the traditional dies 
natalis a second anniversary of dedication, by preserving the 
inscription of the founder and passing over in silence their 
own repairs. 

I took exception in my previous paper to the statement of 
Marquardt, on the ground that he failed to recognize the possi- 
bility of variation in policy, and hence based a sweeping infer- 
ence on the practice of Augustus. He writes " die Kaiser," but 
quotes only the three stock passages that treat of the method 
of the Princeps. One point, nevertheless, I left unchallenged ; 
namely, the supposition that the dies natalis wielded a pre- 
servative power in favor of the original dedicatory inscription, 
and thus became a factor in moulding imperial policy. This 
question I purpose to discuss in this paper. The matter at 
issue has to do with motives rather than with methods, 
although it is necessary to fix the ultimate causes lying back 
of imperial procedure by a study of the facts. Let me con- 
fess at the outset that my attitude toward Marquardt's 
hypothesis is polemical. 

In one respect the views which Marquardt held concerning 
the dies natalis, when he made his suggestion, have been 
superseded. As examination of the context in Romische Staats- 
verwaltung will show, the author accepted the rule first laid 

1 R'dmische Staatsverwaltung, vol. Ill, p. 274. 
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down by Jordan, 1 to the effect that the anniversary of the 
foundation as originally fixed survived all vicissitudes of 
restoration and rededication. At the most a subordinate 
festival commemorating the new dedication might be inserted 
in the Fasti. This doctrine is no longer orthodox. Several 
years after the publication of Jordan's article Emil Aust 2 
attacked his thesis and pointed out various instances in which, 
as a consequence of restoration, the day of dedication was 
changed. This apparently was always the case when a 
temple was rebuilt a solo. Wissowa, 3 whose opinion at the 
present time carries greatest weight in questions of this sort, 
adopts the view of Aust. 

Nevertheless this amendment in fact does not materially 
affect the spirit of Marquardt's contention according to which 
the sanctity attached to the annual cult celebration actually 
dictated imperial procedure in rejecting the right of inscrip- 
tion on a restored temple. Indeed, if the regard in which 
the dies natalis was held can be supposed to have exerted 
any force as a controlling motive, even greater influence may 
be logically imputed to it. Marquardt inferred that the 
emperors felt bound to avoid the necessity of depriving 
the original anniversary of an undivided observance. If 
the Caesars paid such homage to the traditional festival, they 
would have been even more careful to refrain from any mode 
of inscription which might have consigned the old dies to 
oblivion and brought to pass the substitution of a new date 
of celebration in the Fasti. Therefore the possibility that 
desire to perpetuate the original anniversary of foundation 
may have modified the policy of the imperial restorer, retains 
all the right to consideration that it may ever have possessed. 

In practice there were three methods of inscription 
to which any restorer, emperor or subject, might resort: 
( 1 ) The inscription of the original builder was kept intact and 
alone. (2) The restorer kept the inscription of the founder, 

1 Ephemeris Epigraphica, vol. I, p. 235. 

2 De aedibus sacris populi Romani inde a primis liberae reipublicae temporibus 
usque ad Augusti imperatoris aetatem Romae conditis, Marburg, 1889, p. 42 ft. 

8 Religion und Kultus der R'omer, p. 406; Gesamme'te Abhandlungen, Munich, 
1904, p. 146. 
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but added to it mention of his restoration. A variation of 
this method is presented by inscriptions of the form of C.I.L. 
Ill 709, VI 1718, XIII 1642, XIV 2216, where the restorer 
has inserted a reference to the work of the founder in his 
own inscription. (3) A restorer omitted all allusion to the 
building of a predecessor and wrote his own name alone in 
one of the typical formulae. Examples are to be found passim 
in the Corpus. 

Now the second method, which provided for the retention 
of the name of the founder but did not deny to the restorer 
the right to commemorate his repairs, must have been con- 
sidered a justifiable proceeding. The original builder was 
robbed of none of the prestige which the dedication had 
brought. On the other hand, it was only fair that the man 
who had saved the structure from total collapse should be 
granted whatever compensation a record of his services would 
offer. Reasons founded on a priori considerations, however, 
need not constitute the only data. Inscriptions of the type 
in question are numerous, as even a cursory search will show. 
We find them referring to the restoration of altars, temples, 
secular buildings, and statues. 1 Original dedicators and 
restorers from all ranks in life recorded their names and 
their operations. It is not uncommon to read that a restorer 
has reclaimed the monument of a kinsman and has duly set 
down the facts on the stone. 2 It would be absurd to enter- 
tain any suspicion of trespass in these cases. Evidently 
custom sanctioned the act of the ordinary restorer who sub- 
joined his inscription in the fashion described. 

There are also instances in plenty where an imperial 
restorer has not hesitated to commemorate a restoration on 
the work of a predecessor below the founder's inscription. 
Thus on the bridge over the Marrechia, near Rimini, Tiberius 
added his own inscription to that of Augustus. 3 It is instruc- 
tive to recall the fact that Tiberius was one of the emperors 

X A few examples are: III 1803, 2809, 2907; VI 103, 619, 940; VIII 
15562; IX 3146. 

2 xi 3572. 

8 XI 367. Tiberius completed the work begun by Augustus. 
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who took pains to show great deference to the original 
builder; cf. Dio Cassius, 57, 10, 1-2: top Avy ovcttov rjyaWev 
. . . on rd re ol/coSofirffiaTa a irpotcarefSakeTQ fiev ovk i£ere- 
\e<re 8e, i/eiroi&v to ovofia avrov iireypayjre <r<f>icn. . . . tovto 
Be to Kara to? eiriypafyas ovk iir €Keivoi<; fj,6voi$ rots rod Av- 
yovarov epyois aXX evl iracriv o>ow»9. . . . evotrjcre k.t.X. 
Bridges partook, even though somewhat remotely, of the char- 
acter of a personal memorial, as is well attested by the fact 
that Alexander Severus, according to his biographer (26, 11), 
kept the name of Trajan upon the bridges which that em- 
peror had built, even when a thorough reconstruction was 
necessary. The inscriptions furnish no example of this type ; 
but in restoring the aqueduct at Dyrrachium, 1 Alexander 
perpetuated the fame of Hadrian, the builder — a fact which 
may serve as a partial indication of his attitude. One is led 
to consider whether the biographer may not have bounded 
the loyalty of Alexander to his predecessors within too 
narrow confines, although understatement is, to be sure, a 
temptation to which the Scriptores succumb but seldom in 
treating topics of this nature. 2 In a similar fashion the 
emperors 3 who restored the aqueducts of the City often 
appended their names to the builder's inscription. Some- 
times with a gratuitous conscientiousness the restorer inserted 
in his new titulus reference to the predecessor whose work was 
amply commemorated by the retention of the first inscription. 
This form of inscription is typical of the restorations car- 
ried out in Rome by Septimius Severus and the members of 
his house. Compare C.I.L. VI 883, 896, 935, 938, 997. 
To illustrate still further the currency of the method it will 
be sufficient to add in outline the following examples : VI 
1275, M. Calpurnius faciundum curavit . . . Traianus 
restituit ; XI 2999, Claudius fecit . . . Vespasianus 

RESTITUIT ; X 3832, COLONIA . . . FECIT . . . HADRIANUS RE- 
STITUIT ET COLUMNAS ADIECIT . . . ANTONINUS DEDICAVIT. 

1 III 709. 

2 Cf. Imperial Methods of Inscription, etc., A/A, vol. IX (1905), p. 445. 

3 VI 1 244-1 246, Augustus, Caracalla, Titus; VI 1 256-1 258, Claudius, Ves- 
pasian, Titus. 
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Thus, by establishing the prevalence of this mode of pro- 
cedure, the inscriptions themselves go far to justify its pro- 
priety. Corroborative testimony is afforded by the literature. 
According to Dio Cassius, 60, 6, 8-9, Claudius placed on the 
new scene of the Stone Theatre an inscription which, mutatis 
mutandis, is reproduced in the last example quoted above. 
First came the name of the builder — cnreSmice Be ical tg> 
Hopirrjup Tt)v tov Oedrpov nvrj/iTjv ; there followed the name 
of Tiberius, who had undertaken to restore the stage after its 
destruction in his reign. Lastly, Claudius, the dedicator, 
added an inscription of his own. In so doing Claudius disre- 
garded a precedent which had been set by the Princeps and 
duly followed by Tiberius. Augustus himself tells us that he 
restored the building sine ulla inscriptione nominis mei. (Mon. 
Anc. 4, 10.) To this significant phrase I shall presently 
revert. Tiberius gave public notice of his purpose to pre- 
serve the name of the founder of the theatre. Tac. Ann. 
3, 72, at Pompei theatrum igne fortuito haustum Caesar 
exstructurum pollicitus est . . . manente tamen nomine Pompei. 
There is no doubt that the emperor had in view the retention 
of Pompey's name alone. We know that the words manenti- 
bus titulis used by Suetonius, Aug. 31, imply sine inscriptione 
nominis restitutoris. According to Dio Cassius, 57, 10, 2, 
the predominant 1 policy of Tiberius was modelled on that of 
Augustus. In a passage in Velleius, 2, 130, Tiberius is said 
to have restored the theatre magnifico animi temperamento. 
These words of the eulogist refer, I believe, directly to the 
contemplated procedure of Tiberius, and point also to the con- 
clusion that he acted with the most generous restraint. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Claudius departed from the 
policy of the first two emperors, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that his act betrayed the slightest eccentricity or that he 
was in any way poaching on Pompey's preserves. Indeed, 
the tone of Dio's narrative is distinctly laudatory. Claudius 

1 I use the word " predominant " advisedly. One must always reckon with 
the possibility that such references to the policy of the emperors as I have col- 
lected in this paper are based upon conspicuous instances only and are not as 
universally applicable as the words of the historian indicate. Cf. my examination 
of Vit. Haar. chap. 19 in Imperial Methods of Inscription, p. 441 ft. 
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gave back the statues of which Caligula had despoiled the 
cities, restored the Temple of Castor and Pollux to its origi- 
nal form, replaced the name of Pompey on the stage-build- 
ing of the Stone Theatre, and added his own name "not 
because he had built the scene, but because he had dedicated 
it." 1 He was careful to confine his inscription to the only 
part of the theatre in which he could justly claim an interest 
— aX\§) Bk ovSevl iveKoXayfrev. The chapter ends in a similar 
vein with a reference to the modest deportment of the 
emperor at the dedicatory celebration. 

A more explicit recognition of the right of a restorer to 
affix his inscription to a building in conjunction with the titu- 
lus of the founder is furnished by Suetonius, certainly no 
mean authority on antiquarian matters. In speaking of the 
buildings which Domitian restored after the fire of Titus, the 
biographer says : Plurima et amplissima opera incendio ab- 
sumpta restituit in quis et Capitolium quod rursus arserat ; 
sed omnia sub titulo tantum suo ac sine ulla pristini auctoris 
memoria {Domit. 5.) 2 The animus underlying this comment 
is unmistakable. Domitian is criticised not because he did not 
renounce entirely the right of inscription. Suetonius singles 
out for particular notice the fact that Domitian inscribed his 
own name only. We must, therefore, surmise that if Domi- 
tian had prefixed to his own inscriptions those of the original 
builders, he would not have overstepped the bounds of a 
proper policy according to contemporary opinion. 

1 I follow without hesitation Reiske's reading oi% "« KareaKeiairev dXV Sti 
Kadiipwaev. Boissevain approves this version, although he did not receive it 
into his text. The vulgate Kal Ka6i4po><rev does violence to all available data. 
KaTtuTKevifav is Dio's regular word for a solo reficere. There is no ground for 
assuming a second conflagration in the few years subsequent to the completion of 
the building by Caligula (Suet. Cat. 21.). Had Dio supposed that Claudius built 
the stage anew, he must have accounted for the necessity of the act just as he 
does in referring to the restoration by Tiberius. Possibly oi% in Kal KaretrKeiaaev 
was the original order — to hazard a conjecture of my own. The transposition 
was brought about by confusion with the common non modo sed etiam com- 
bination. 

2 For the bearing which this apparently neglected passage has upon the con- 
troversy concerning the date of the inscription of Agrippa on the Pantheon, cf. 
A/A, IX (1905), p. 449- 
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By means of this survey of the data I have sought to 
establish the fact that the method which I have classified as 
" second " was not employed sporadically in inscribing restored 
buildings, but was in vogue at all times and on all sorts of 
structures. To be sure, the inscriptions show no token of its 
use by the emperors on consecrated edifices until a relatively 
late period. Yet Augustus by his choice of words in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum showed plainly that he was con- 
scious of the possibility of appending a notice of his repairs 
to the inscription of Catulus on the Capitol. I have pre- 
viously quoted the phrase sine ulla inscriptione nominis, in 
which the Princeps alluded to his rejection of the right of 
inscription. If it had been merely a question of keeping the 
name of the founder instead of substituting his own, some 
expression like manentibus titulis eorum qui opera fecerant 
would have been the natural formula to use. Furthermore, 
the Stone Theatre, by a clever fiction, was dedicated by Pom- 
pey as a temple of Venus Victrix, and therefore stood in close 
relation to the cult and to the natal-day celebration on 
August 12. 1 Aulus Gellius, 10, 1, 7-9, indicates that the dedi- 
catory inscription on the stage building served for the entire 
structure. Technically, therefore, the inscriptions placed by 
Claudius on the scene were located on a consecrated building. 
Lastly, Suetonius, in the passage just cited, recognizes no 
restrictions in the application of the method. 

If an emperor desired to perpetuate the memory of a 
former builder, he had, it would seem, at his disposal two 
modes of procedure, each sanctioned by usage. The bearing 
of this conclusion upon the question at issue is, I hope, 
patent. The theory that the emperors looked first to the 
preservation of the exclusive sanctity of the dies natalis fails 
to explain a really significant fact of policy, the feature of 
imperial conduct upon which the historians lay particular 
stress ; namely, why the emperors chose oftentimes to refrain 
from subjoining to the original inscription a second, thereby 
rejecting an indubitable prerogative. For, in a choice be- 
tween the first two methods, considerations attendant on the 

1 Tertull. de Sped. 10 ; C.I.L. I 2 , p. 324. 
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dies natalis were equally negligible. If the restorer had 
elected to add an inscription of his own to the founder's titu- 
lus, alteration in the Fasti would no more have been an inevi- 
table concomitant than if he had passed his work in silence. 
In neither case was the original dedication obscured. When- 
ever the Fasti register a shifting of the dies natalis or the 
addition of a subsidiary festival in consequence of the restora- 
tion of a temple, it is possible in nearly every case to show 
that the shrine in question passed through a reconstruction 
a solo. In this event a new dedication was, of course, the 
rule and the inscription of the founder was never retained. 1 
The views of scholars differ as to the significance of the 
festivals referred to the Temple of the Dioscuri 2 and the 
Temple of Minerva on the Aventine. 3 One of the two cele- 
brations in honor of Quirinus undoubtedly commemorates a 
restoration. The only question is, which is the date of 
foundation, February 17 or June 29?* The Forum Temple 
of Concord, the Shrine of Janus near the Theatre of Marcel- 
lus, the Temple of ' the Lares on the Sacred Way, also 
acquired new dates of celebration. In all these cases, irre- 
spective of any perplexities attached to them, we can prove 
that a rebuilding occurred together with a new dedication and 
a new inscription. Thus, the temples of Quirinus, of Min- 
erva, and of the Lares are classified in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum h as new buildings. I have shown that Augustus 
kept the name of the founder on none of these. 6 The temples 
of the Dioscuri, of Concord, and of Janus "' were restored and 
dedicated by Tiberius. Dio Cassius expressly informs us that 
the edifices first named were dedicated under entirely new 

1 Except in cases of abnormal behavior such as that of Hadrian; cf. A/A, vol. 
IX (1905), p. 448. 

2 Cf. Aust, op. cit. p. 43 ; Wissowa, Religion und Kuhus, p. 217; Mommsen, 
C.I.L. I 2 , p. 308 ; Richter, Top. p. 86. 

8 Cf. Aust, op. cit. p. 42 ; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 203 ; Mommsen, op. cit. p. 312 ; 
Richter, op. cit. p. 208. 

4 Aust, op. cit. p. 41 ; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 140 ; Mommsen, op. cit. p. 310 ; 
Richter, op. cit. p. 286. 

6 4» 1-8. 6 Op. cit. p. 431. 

7 This building was begun by Augustus and finished by his successor ; cf. 
Tac. Ann. 2, 49. 
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inscriptions; cf. Hist. Rom. 55, 27, 4; 56, 25, 1. On the 
Temple of Janus Tiberius probably wrote the name of Augus- 
tus in consonance with his usual policy ; cf. Dio Cassius, 57, 
10, 1. At any rate the name of C. Duilius, the founder, was 
not repeated. I need not linger over certain doubtful cases 
cited by Aust, such as the Temple of Flora and the Temple 
of Consus, where the literature and the Fasti do not meet on 
common ground. Certainly available data allow us to lay 
down the law that a change in the dies natalis was accom- 
panied by reconstruction of the building and obliteration of 
the name of the founder. 

It is possible to go a step farther in criticising -Marquardt's 
suggestion. As a matter of fact the status of the dies natalis 
need not have been conditioned on the preservation of the 
inscription of the dedicator. There was another means by 
which the stability of the festival could be secured even if 
the restorer desired to stand as sole sponsor for the temple. 
The ceremonies attendant on the new dedication had only to 
be celebrated on the annual festival. Thus the date of the 
new foundation would coincide with the old, no matter whose 
name was to be read on the architrave. This device was 
actually resorted to. 1 Yet the procedure of the emperors is 
scarcely so rigid as to indicate that they were affected by 
overweening concern to avoid tampering with the Fasti. If 
their attitude had been quite uncompromising, the arrange- 
ment desired could have been secured always by a post- 
ponement of the new dedication or by rushing the work on 
the building. It was simply a matter of adjustment. But 
the Fasti themselves, as we have just seen, prove that the 
imperial restorer frequently did not deem the game worth 
the candle. 

In view of these facts it seems hardly credible that the 
emperors took serious cognizance of the dies natalis when 
they chose the method of inscription to pursue on a restored 
temple. Marquardt's interpretation of the motives of Augus- 
tus solely in terms of the dies natalis is inadequate, even if 
it is not to be dismissed entirely. As an element in forming 

1 Wissowa, op. Hi., p. 406. 
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the decision of the restorer its influence may be disregarded 
in comparison with another factor which Marquardt's ex- 
planation ignores. The prime consideration by which the 
emperors regulated their conduct in inscribing sacred edifices 
as well as secular, was what may be termed conveniently the 
commemorative impulse. The name of the original builder 
was identified in a memorial sense with his structure, which 
was thereby endowed with a monumental character. A 
decent homage to the rights of the founder thus appeared 
to be an act of homage, a pious obligation. The tribunal of 
public opinion to which even an emperor was amenable, took 
this point of view for granted in handing down its verdicts. 
Thus Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius went down to pos- 
terity as restorers who had displayed loyalty to the memory 
of the founder. Zonaras, u, 17 (Dindorf, vol. Ill, p. 53), 
attributes to Vespasian a like policy. 1 Hadrian's biographer 
tells the same story of him. Even if the traditional estimate 
of his method must be modified, as I have shown elsewhere 
is probably the case, he, like the others mentioned, wished to 
show honor to the great men of former times. 

We have seen in the case of Domitian that an emperor 
who transgressed the rules of chivalrous behavior did so in 
the face of public opinion and courted criticism. A passage 
in Ammianus Marcellinus, 27, 3, 7, depicts the popular view 
of an emperor who treated lightly the obligations resting 
upon a restorer. The historian is speaking of Lampadius, a 
certain prefect, who made the restoration of a building a 
pretext for placing his own inscription alone on the archi- 
trave and thus masquerading as the founder. The same 
shortcoming is ascribed to Trajan in the following words : 
quo vitio laborasse Traianus dicitur princeps, unde eum her- 
bam parietinam iocando cognominarunt. 2 The word vitium is 
considered none too strong to characterize the conduct of 

1 Probably to be taken cum grano satis and not to be accepted as universally 
true. 

2 Space does not permit me to discuss here the correctness of this description 
of Trajan's policy. There is reason to believe that the criticism is uncalled for. 
It is merely as an index to the feeling which instigated the criticism that I wish 
to utilize the passage. 
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Trajan. In this connection it is not amiss to recall the fact 
that by the Code of Theodosius a prefect who omitted the 
inscription of an emperor on a restored building was liable to 
prosecution. 1 Thus what was a fault when the offender was 
an emperor became lese majeste" in the case of a presumptuous 
official. The will of the emperor was supreme and could be 
controlled neither by legal bar nor constitutional hindrance. 
Nevertheless, his course could not escape judgment in terms 
of the unwritten code based upon the universal recognition 
of the priority of claim which founders had established to 
their monuments. Consciousness of this fact may well have 
affected the policies of those emperors who held sincerely 
the belief with which Velleius credits Tiberius : quidquid 
enim umquam claritudine eminuit, id veluti cognatum censet 
tuendum. 

The motives which controlled the practice of the emperors 
were, therefore, human and are intelligible in themselves. 
Those who followed the first method by preference chose it 
deliberately because it represented the ultragenerous policy. 
Although, as we have seen, the second method was approved 
in practice, it nevertheless fell short in popular estimate of 
the ideal procedure which involved self-effacement on the 
part of the restorer in favor of the founder. The emperors 
whose adherence to this latter policy was marked and con- 
stant, received favorable comment from the historians, as our 
citations have shown. There is a passage in the Life of 
Septimius Severus, chapter 23, which well illustrates the 
ordinary view of the two methods of inscription, although as 
a description of the emperor's policy it does not square with 
extant inscriptions 2 and doubtless harks back to a partisan 
source : magnum vero illud in vita eius quod Romae omnes 
aedes publicas quae vitio temporum labebantur instauravit, 
nusquam prope suo nomine adscripto, servatis tamen ubique 

1 Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung im romischen Kaiserreiche, p. 164. 

2 As I have remarked previously (p. 55), the inscriptions from the City show 
that Severus and the members of his family usually added their names to the 
founder's inscription. The biographer would have us believe that this was the 
exception, not the rule. 
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titulis conditorum. The biographer's eulogy hinges on the fact 
that it was the well-nigh invariable habit of Severus to let 
his restorations go unrecorded. This was the height of 
magnanimity. The occasions on which the emperor did 
attach his name to the buildings of the City were lapses from 
a perfection of behavior which were rendered excusable only 
by the care which he took to preserve everywhere the name 
of the founder. , 



